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862 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

of speaking, between the representatives of the older interests and 
those accepting the newer order of things. Americans are finding it 
more and more to their advantage to establish manufactures in the 
Islands, where materials may be selected and where labor, though bet- 
ter remunerated than any other Oriental labor, is still cheap and cer- 
tainly very dependable. 

The proposed land-title law will without doubt come up in the next 
session of the Philippine Legislature, for amendment. The session will 
open in October. The effort will be to frame the law in such a way as 
will quiet all reasonable objections from foreigners — it may very prob- 
ably provide for naturalization — i. e., acquisition of Philippine, not 
American, citizenship — while at the same time insuring that the fifteen 
million acres of first-class agricultural public lands still lying fallow, 
and the 40,000 square miles of forest lands, to say nothing of promising 
mine projects in copper, iron and gold, shall not fall to the ownership 
of those whose sympathies are imperialistic rather than democratic. 

Far more than Filipino appeal for independence, the next Ameri- 
can Administration will have to face this issue, which the present Ad- 
ministration, because of President Wilson's disapproval of the land-title 
Act, has for the moment evaded. Filipinos realize that to be politically 
independent they must be economically independent, and that for this 
end they must own, and continue to own, the bulk of Philippine lands. 

The point lies in the fact that the greater portion of the Islands, 
extremely fertile and potentially rich in harvests, is still undeveloped, 
while every one — every one, apparently, but the general American 
public, the investing element of which should concern itself — realizes 
the profits to be taken in acquiring this land and bringing it under 
cultivation. If the proposed land-title law might be approved, the 
opportunity would await development by Filipino-American interests, 
which are felt not to be incompatible with Philippine national life. 

Walter Robb. 

Philippine Islands. 

INSTRUCTION FOR GERMANS 

Sie, — Your editorial, " The Spots of the Leopard," in the April 
issue, interested me greatly, as it sounded the warning note against 
that most insidious danger, die lack of signs of contrition in Germany. 

What is needed is a constructive plan to bring home to the average 
German just why he is held in abhorrence by the rest of the world, 
and I believe that the Germans have unwittingly shown us the way 
to accomplish this. 

Germany put great faith in propaganda. Therefore I think that 
it is a fair assumption that she is peculiarly susceptible to its influence. 
In consequence, I would suggest the following: that pamphlets be 
published in the German language and distributed widely throughout 
Germany (couched in simple language so that the man in the street 
can understand) to prove the following: — 

First. That Germany deliberately brought on the war. Quotations 
from Lichnowsky, Muehlon and Harden would be invaluable. 

Second. That the German atrocities were facts, and not mere 
figments of their enemy's imagination, and that they were enacted in 
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pursuance of an avowed plan of Frightfulness. Quotations from the 
Bryce report giving chapter and verse would aid greatly. 

Third. That the German people have been consistently lied to by 
their leaders. Their present loss of faith in the invincibility of their 
leaders may make the soil fertile for this. 

Fourth. Quotations from Heine, who is really beloved in Germany, 
showing the true character of the German leaders. Even Nietzsche 
might be quoted. 

I fully realize the difficulty of such a scheme of re-education of 
the German, but I believe the difficulties could be overcome. I also 
realize that all this would cost a great deal of money, but if even 
moderately successful, it would pay huge dividends in eradicating the 
revenge idea which must be universally held in Germany. In the last 
analysis, the peace terms rest on force for their execution. A real 
change of heart in Germany would make the world breathe easier. 

Arthur H. Shore. 
New York City. 

FROM A FRIEND. April 2, 1919. 

Sir. — Permit a word of commendation from a reader who can 
not remember when she first became acquainted with the North 
American Review. Under the tutorship of a wise father, I was 
reading it regularly and appreciatively before I was twelve years old. 
As it was the first periodical of my acquaintance, it is now, and always 
has been, first in my regard. It is easily the premier among American 
periodical publications. Should the time ever come to me — as it came 
to my father — when I can afford only one periodical, his choice shall 
be my choice. Thanks to his correct sense of values, he continued to 
take the North American Review even during those lean years of 
Reconstruction when its subscription price represented a real sacrifice 
in a Southern home. The enforced economies of those days, in our 
home, at least were not permitted to circumscribe the intellectual 
outlook of its inmates. 

As I remember it the Review was then, as it still is, a keen and 
discerning interpreter of the mighty currents of world-thought. But 
never has it performed that function more ably, efficiently and 
patriotically than in the present world crisis, into which our country 
has been swept by the recent war. Its editorials seem all but prophetic 
in their timely utterances so full of wisdom and warning. I wish 
they might be proclaimed from some mountain-top, in tones so loud, 
so far-reaching and convincing that not a hamlet nor rural community 
in the United States, be it never so remote, could remain asleep or 
indifferent to the tremendous issues now at stake. Issues profoundly 
affecting, if not changing forever, the destiny of our beloved Republic, 
are trembling in the balance of Internationalism at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. God has given you the wisdom to see the hidden import, the 
full significance of these issues, Mr. Editor; as He has also given 
you extraordinary powers of language and logic with which to explain 
and set them forth. Continue to use these gifts as did the seers of old 
to warn and save the people from imminent, but often unseen perils. 
Break, if possible, the spell of hypnotism which seems to possess our 



